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The war is over. The most momentous 
conflict of history, the greatest in issues 
involved, in the number of lives lost and 
in property destroyed is terminated with 
bewildering and dramatic 
Peace suddenness. It was a con¬ 

flict between barbarism and 
civilization; one between might and right. 
Civilization and right have triumphed. 
The Hun did not pass. 

While the losses of the American 
nation, in comparison with its Allies, may 
be said to be negligible, its entry into the 
war by reason of its moral support, its 
wonderful resources, and the strength of 
its man power, treasure and industrial pro¬ 
duction undoubtedly was the determining 
factor in the final and glorious result. 

While the actual fighting is over, while 
anxiety and tension are practically elim¬ 
inated, it is to be remembered that in the 
wake of peace problems will follow which 
will require further courage and sacrifice. 
Our Allies have fought, bled, and suffered 
through these terrible years as much for 
us as for themselves. They are impover¬ 
ished, disorganized; their fields have been 
ravaged, their factories razed, and their 
physical strength depleted. They must be 
fed, clothed, and established. 

The American people have been wonder¬ 
ful in their loyalty and whole-hearted 
support of the war. There should be no 
relaxation now. There will be for many 
months a period of transition from the 
camp to the home in which our troops 
must be supported and cared for the same 
as under war conditions. It may be that 
a portion of our forces will be required 
to maintain order in Europe, for chaos and 
anarchy must be prevented if the nations 
which are to blame for all this suffering 
are to make even partial reparation. 


Our Company has borne its full part in 
obtaining the victory. Approximately 900 
of our men and women are in active 
military or naval service. The work of 
the Signal Corps, with which the soldiers 
of the telephone have been most closely 
identified, has received the highest praise 
from the war chiefs at the front. At home 
our people have contributed liberally to 
every direct and auxiliary movement 
having in view the furnishing of the 
material and mechanical means of war, as 
well as the comfort and welfare of the 
fighters. 

Let us keep it up. There will of 
necessity be more loan campaigns, more 
drives and demands upon us. We made 
a wonderful start, let us carry on and 
make the same kind of a finish. 


During the recent epidemic of influenza 
the difficult matter of furnishing adequate 
local and long distance telephone service 
to our patrons has been a tremendous 

A , , burden upon our operating 

A Word of r r r 

Appreciation 0T ^ QSm , , , , 

Sickness had so reduced 

the operating forces that the daily attend¬ 
ance of employees was far below normal. 
Illness or the death of relatives and 
friends had an extremely depressing 
influence upon those who reported for 
duty; while the demands made on the 
force by a public, educated to expect a 
continual use of the telephone, forced the 
calling rate to unusual heights. That a 
complete demoralization of our operating 
force did not follow is due only to those 
who remained steadfastly on duty, serving 
under the stress of a tremendous handicap, 
manifestly loyal and faithful. 

The public has not failed to understand 
the difficulties under which our operating 
people labored. Neither have our patrons 
been niggardly in their appreciation of our 
endeavors during these unusual times. 
Many letters of commendation and appre¬ 
ciation have been received testifying to the 
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patience, uniform courtesy and persever¬ 
ance of the young ladies who are striving 
to furnish reliable and prompt telephone 
service. _ _ _ 

Death of Frederic W. Eaton 

Frederic W. Eaton, Secretary and 
Treasurer of The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, died in San Fran¬ 
cisco on November 5, 1918. Suffering 
from a complication of ailments, he had 
been in failing health for some months arid 
the end was not entirely unexpected. 

He was a native of Massachusetts, 
coming to California when eight years of 
age, and for the rest of his seventy-four 
years the City of San Francisco was his 
home. In his earlier manhood he took a 
prominent part in civic affairs and was an 
active participant in many of the stirring 
events of pioneer days. 

Mr. Eaton became identified with the 
telephone business when it was in its 
infancy on the Pacific Coast. He was 
connected with the various telephone cor¬ 
porations preceding The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, being appointed 
to the position of Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Sunset Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in 1893, and he held the office 
continuously with that corporation and its 
successors until his death. In that position 
he handled many millions of dollars to the 
satisfaction of his own stockholders and 
that of the financial institutions with which 
his activities naturally brought him in con¬ 
tact, and with which his name was a syn¬ 
onym for reliability and integrity. 

Mr. Eaton radiated geniality. His 
heart knew nothing but kindness and he 
never hesitated to give it expression by 
word and deed. His early and continued 
association with the telephone industry 
gave him a wide acquaintance among its 
employees. A marked trait was the par¬ 
ticular and affectionate interest he always 
showed in the veterans of the service. For 
all he always had the word of cheer and 
encouragement. Those who were nearest 
loved him most. 

Unaffected, sympathetic, considerate, 
clean spirited, and patriotic, the com¬ 
munity has lost a good citizen, his family 
a fond father and his associates a true 
friend. 


A Safety Suggestion 

In our large territory many Ford 
machines are in use by construction and 
maintenance people. Accident reports are 
numerous where the cause is given as 
“cranking a machine.” At the request of 
our own Safety Committee we publish the 
following from the Southwestern Tele¬ 
phone News and trust, that by following 
the suggestions, injury and suffering may 
be avoided. 

“One of the accidents of most frequent 
occurrence is that resulting from the back 
fire of a motor taking place, when 
cranking a car. The back fire is due to 
the ignition of the charge in the cylinder 
before the piston moving up in the cylinder 
has reached its dead center, and when the 
right hand is used in cranking, the result 
quite often is a broken arm. 

“The use of batteries for ignition on 
Ford cars and trucks is sometimes urged to 
insure easy starting. Batteries do permit 
of easier starting, but they also encourage 
back firing and, for this reason alone, the 
installation of batteries on cars and trucks 
should be prohibited. Nearly all of the 
arms broken by the crank of a back firing 
motor can be saved for better use if the 
owner of that arm will use a little caution 
when he cranks the car. First, set the spark 
and throttle lever properly, especially 
the spark. See that it is in a fully retarded 
position. Open the gasoline lever about 
seven notches and take hold of the crank 
handle with the left hand, and with the 
thumb not around but in back of the 
handle—alongside the fingers. Two or 
three quick quarter turns usually start the 
motor. 

“If the motor should back fire when 
being cranked, the arm and hand are in 
the clear of the swinging crank, whereas, 
if the right hand is used, the right forearm 
or wrist is almost sure to be hit. 

“Use of the left hand in cranking a car 
may be awkward at first but practice will 
soon overcome this.” 


“Say,” said the woman customer over 
the telephone, “the next time I order 
chicken don’t you go sending me none of 
them airplane fowls.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the butcher. 

“You know what I mean. All wings 
and machinery and no body.” 
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Experienced Toll Operators for Service in France 



Early in July the Signal Corps issued a 
“hurry-up” call for a limited number of 
experienced toll operators for immediate 
service in France. Unlike previous de¬ 
mands for Signal Corps telephone oper¬ 
ators, the ability to use French was not a 
requirement for this group. Candidates 
should be thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of toll work in addition to meet¬ 
ing a great many other important require¬ 
ments. The quota for our Company was set 
at ten, and after a careful investigation of 


available candidates, four were selected 
to leave in July and six a month later in 
August. The first group, a photograph of 
which appears on this page, consisted of 
the following: Miss Bernice Wilson, long 
distance supervisor, Los Angeles (left) ; 
Miss Marguerite Mahoney, long distance 
supervisor, San Francisco (upper) ; Miss 
Laura Gridley, long distance supervisor, 
San Francisco (lower) ; Miss Jessie Brown, 
assistant long distance chief operator, Los 
Angeles (right). 

A photograph of the second group ap¬ 
pears below on this page. They are : Upper 
row, left to right—Miss Ruth Boucher, long 
distance supervisor, San Francisco; Miss 
Bernadette Doucette, long distance oper¬ 
ator, Seattle; Miss Maude Johnson, long 
distance operator, San Francisco. Lower 
row, left to right—Miss Helma Greenlund, 
long distance chief operator, Riverside; 
Miss Ella Disbrowe, long distance clerk, 
San Francisco; Miss Anna Ostrander, long 
distance clerk, Los Angeles. 

With a record of service ranging from 
four to twelve years and averaging nearly 
seven years, these ten young ladies are well 
qualified to serve their country -as they have 
the Company—loyally and efficiently. That 
they will do so is assured by their record 
of past performance. 



Telephone Operators Serving in France 
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From Overseas 


The following paragraphs taken from a 
recent issue of the Stars and Stripes, the 
official newspaper published by the A. E. F. 
in France, gives an interesting account of 
the part the “soldiers of the telephone” 
are playing in the Allied march to Berlin: 

In the strain and stress of such advances 
as, in late July and early August, carried the 
allied flags over miles of fertile France, it 
happened often that the telephone wires 
reached no further forward than the colonel’s 
headquarters and only the fleet runners of the 
battlefield could bring in the tidings of the 
battalions in the lead. But it was not so with 
the Signal Corps workers who accompanied 
one Yankee regiment in what the French call 
“Le Brigade Terrible”—the brigade that cap¬ 
tured Fismes. 

Through five ever memorable days and 
nights, while this regiment fought its way 
across the Ourcq and up to the Vesle, the 
wires kept pace with the charging battalions. 
The artillery, the supply wagons, the ration 
carts—all were left behind, all except the 
telephones. 

Only once, and then only for forty-five 
minutes, did communication falter. And at 
the most critical point of all—in the attack on 
that bloody eminence which is called Hill 230— 
the advance was led not by tanks nor by the 
irresistible doughboys. Ahead of them all 
went the soldiers of the telephone. 

Major Moore thus writes of his daily 
duties and experiences. Note what he says 
about letters from home, and act accord¬ 
ingly. Provision for the mess fund 
suggested by him has already been made, 
and a generous contribution has been for¬ 
warded for the purposes mentioned. 

Somewhere Near the Front. 

September 17, 1918. 

To the Editor : 

I have been going to write you for many 
days; however you haven’t any idea how little 
time there is to write. We get up just about 
daylight every morning, and as soon as break¬ 
fast is over I go to the office to get the 
necessary administrative matters going for the 
day; then I usually go out to confer with the 
company commanders over some job we are 
working on or about to work on; and the 
first thing you know it is dinner time (noon). 
Then the afternoon is taken up in various 
ways—making inspections, looking up material 
situations, conferring about new projects—or 
a dozen and one things which enter into 
maintaining lines of communication for an 
army. Then it is supper time—and by the 
time one receives reports from various work¬ 
ing parties and makes some plans for the 
next day, it is dark. Lights have to be used 
very guardedlv (account possibility of enemy 
aircraft) and then, too, about that time one 
begins to feel a trifle weary, don’t you know, 
especially when there is a night thrown in 


every now and then when you get practically 
no sleep at all. So, briefly, that’s about the 
way each day goes by for the C. O. of the 
411th. I wish I could find more time to write 
because I know a lot of my good friends in 
the Telephone Company think I am shamefully 
negligent. Don’t forget, however, we over 
here long for letters from you all, and please 
do tell everyone to write to the men—you 
have no idea how much it cheers everyone up 
to have a good big mail come in from the 
States. 

Will tell you a little something of recent 
events—I wish I could tell you more details, 
but the censors’ rules are necessary and must 
be carefully followed. Long before this letter 
reaches you, the last allied offensive launched 
on September 12 will be world history and 
old news to you. Am sure all our Pacific 
Telephone friends will be glad to know that 
the 411th was very near to the scene of 
activity, and had quite considerable to do 
with furnishing the lines of communication. 
Of course I realize I am sort of prejudiced in 
favor of this organization (why shouldn’t I 
be?) but if there is any other Signal outfit 
in France that works more faithfully, more 
efficiently, faster or with any more spirit, I 
haven’t met them—and I have seen nearly all. 
The work which we have done has been much 
praised by everyone with whom we come in 
contact—and hardly a day goes by without 
someone saying to me “Major, I never saw 
an outfit with more pep and esprit de corps 
than the 411th.” Now I am telling you all 
of this because I know every one in the 
Pacific Company is interested in the men per¬ 
sonally and in the organization which is 
representing the Pacific Coast area. Please 
do not think I am boosting our stock too 
high; because we are simply doing what we 
came over here to do in the best possible way 
we know how. A few days ago one of the 
sections was given a hurry up job to provide 
service at a very important point. About 
twelve o’clock P. M. I heard the telephone 
ring. Upon answering this conversation took 

place: “This is Sergeant -: I am within 

nine spans of the office; just wanted head¬ 
quarters to know we have been delayed 
account trouble with small wire, and then, too, 
it is very dark and has been raining hard. 
We will have the service working before 
morning.” Another crew worked right 
through to 3:30 A. M. with never a thought 
of stopping although it was black as ink, 
raining hard with a high wind. And the best 
of it all is—the men absolutely get a lot of 
enjoyment out of the work. Why? Because 
they know they are helping to win; and 
everybody with any red blood wants to help 
finish this game. 

When the last offensive started I was 
ordered to build a line into one of the 
evacuated towns which had been held by the 
Germans for nearly four years. It just so 
happened that Captain Scott, Lieutenant 
Smith. MSE Jordan and myself were the 
first Americans to arrive very shortly after 
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the Boche left. The civilians who were left 
in the town were absolutely frantic with joy— 
yesterday they were prisoners—today free. 
We heard many pitiful tales of their long 
exile during German occupancy; French flags 
long buried in the bottom of trunks and other 
undiscoverable places were displayed in almost 
every window in the town. The next day 
I was in the town and accompanying me was 
a young Frenchman at whose house I was 
billeted. He came with me to view the house 
of the family of his fiance. If you could have 
been with us and watched the anxiety with 
which he searched the household to ascertain 
the extent of the damage, you would appreciate 
the wonderful home instincts of the French 
people. But what a change one day of free 
life had wrought in the town; instead of the 
population being occupied with a celebration 
they had begun the rehabilitation of their 
homes. We visited the church, which, thanks 
to a watchful Providence,, had been little 
damaged by shell fire. The next day was 
Sunday and what a wonderful thanksgiving 
they must have had. Had intended to attend 
the' services, but was called to do some other 
work and could not go. 

Have rambled along telling you a little of 
our life over here. Please do not think that 
I have talked too much about the 411th 
because I know there are hundreds of 
other former Pacific employees now in 
the service, but as I said before feel 
that all are interested in what your 
own original Telegraph Battalion is doing. 
And that makes - me think—many letters 
I have received ask if there is anything 
can be done for the Battalion. The men are 
well equipped in every way, are well fed and 
generally have all that a soldier- can hope to 
have. But the men like to have little extras 
at their mess—you know lots of work and 
fresh air give them tremendous appetites. It 
would be a great thing if some kind of a 
movement could be started among the tele¬ 
phone people to raise a mess fund for the 
organization. Just received a draft for 
about one thousand francs which was raised 
by the mother of MSE Lundy and some other 
Seattle ladies for the mess fund of Company 
E. If you could have heard the shout which 
went up, and the three cheers for Mrs. Lundy 
and the ladies of Seattle who helped her, am 
sure you would understand what it means to 
the men to have a little fund from which 
extras can be purchased. May be some plan 
could be worked out by the ever resourceful 
Pacific Public Spirit; any way I leave the 

thought with you. 

Good night. May this find you very well 
and happy. Give my very best wishes to all; 

tell all you may see that every man in the 

Battalion is quite well; we have not had a 
casualty, although some have had very narrow 
escapes. 

Sincerely as always, 

C. H. Moore, 

Major Signal Corps, 411 th Telegraph Bat¬ 
talion, S. C., American E. F., U. S. A., 

P- O. 774■ 


Sergeant Morris recognizes the anxiety 
and interest we all feel in the welfare of 
our associates abroad, and sends us the 
following interesting communications: 

411th Telegraph Battalion, S. C., 
American E. F. 

September 14, 1918. 

To the Editor: 

We recently left one of the war’s most 
talked of cities to inspire a sector neyer before 
visited by this famous organization. From the 
moment of our arrival things started to move 
and I haven’t the slightest doubt that by the 
time you read this we will have made history. 
We have always hated ourselves as fighters 
and we hope that our chance has come to show 
every one that we have been right all along. 

There really have been a lot of surprising 
developments in our territory the last few 
days and I can imagine that the average Hun 
soldier is wearing a somewhat surprised if 
not pained expression. The stolid Teuton dis¬ 
likes above all things to be surprised—it’s so 
unsportsmanlike and the results are almost 
irritating at times. I saw a lot of prisoners 
marching to the rear today and they were a 
pitiful and bedraggled lot. They are anything 
but fierce and warlike in appearance and are 
not as fat as a German ought to be. If I 
had two or three fellows with me I believe I 
could do up a German myself. 

Three of our officers just came in stating 
that they were the first Americans to enter a 
certain town hastily evacuated today by the 
Germans for very strategic reasons. One of 
the officers was asked by an inhabitant what 
army he belonged to as the uniform was 
strange to him. When the Lieutenant replied 
that he was an American the Frenchman said, 
“Ah! From Argentine I suppose.’’ You can 
imagine from that how much the average 
person living in German territory is allowed 
to know about our part in this fuss. Our 
part is becoming more considerable every day 
and a certain Prussian of great prominence 
will probably live long enough to regret the 
American interference with his divine rights. 

Our present headquarters is in a village quite 
rural in its simplicity. Bathing is considered 
a fine art in these parts and consequently few 
facilities are furnished to provide for the 
small number of artists residing here. But 
if baths are a luxury, chickens, ducks, cows, 
and sheep are not. It’s a bit disconcerting to 
wake up in the morning in one’s private barn 
to meet the gaze of an assembly of live stock 
and have to perform one’s elaborate toilet 
under such embarrassing circumstances. 
Another thing that disconcerts the crude 
American is the continuous presence of a 
peculiarly rich substance that is used to jolly 
the crops along. As Mr. Woltmann used to 
say, “It’s all right if you like it.” 

The conduct of our work at this point 
requires our organization to be split up into 
small sections which are scattered along the 
road from headquarters up to the fireworks. 
A keen sense of duty has prompted me to find 
plenty of work to do at headquarters, other- 
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wise I could tell you all about the fighting if 
the censor would permit. There really isn’t 
a thing to write about except that every one 
is well and busy and comparatively happy 
under such circumstances. 

I don’t believe that I told you that Major 
Moore received his majority recently. The 
new shoulder insignia is very becoming. 

With best wishes to all, L. M. 

Hq. 411th Telegraph Battalion, S. C., 
American E. F. 

~ T 7 % October 8, 1918. 

To the Editor : 

At last the Fighting Four Hundred and 
Eleventh is in the war. About half of the 
Battalion has been working under fire for 
the last two weeks and showing the field 
battalions how to do their work. Under our 
own barrage and under fire of the enemy they 
have worked from daylight until it is too dark 
to do anything but get back to the dugout 
where coffee and something highly suggestive 
of stew is being kept hot for the occasion. 
At night the ponderous roar of the “heavies” 
and the ear splitting crack of the soixcinte- 
quinze make sleeping as we know it in San 
Francisco as difficult a job as getting a big 
salary. The work is so strenuous though that 
everyone comes in tired enough to sleep on 
a wildcat. The departure of the Hun renders 
our work all the more difficult as lines of 
communication must be extended as they go. 

I wish some of the plant men at home 
could see the way things are done over here. 
Lines go up like magic and they have to be 
built over a terrain that is so cratered from 
shell fire and cluttered with barbed wire that 
it is difficult enough to walk unhampered by 
tools and material. Alongside on the road the 
Engineers are hurriedly remaking a road to 
be finished over night and ahead the valiant 
doughboy plunges on his way clearing up what 
the artillery far in the rear has failed to 
accomplish with his barrage fire. Punctuating 
the din of our own guns the return fire of 
the retreating Boche lends an element that is 
somewhat lacking in popularity in our locality. 
There is something exceedingly businesslike in 
the explosion of a large shell in one’s im¬ 
mediate vicinity and while every one seems 
to get a bit callous about the thing after the 
first few days it still remains something to be 
avoided when practicable. 

One of the fellows was sent up to a spot 
kept pretty hot by the Germans these days, 
with a truck loaded with material badly 
needed. His route at one point lay along a 
ridge in full view of the Hun’s observation 
balloon. Now good roads are one of the 
chief factors in this war and it is the duty 
of the enemy to make our roads as unpleasant 
for us as possible and sometimes he succeeds 
admirably. The truck purred along pleasantly 
enough until it reached a point well along 
on the ridge which was receiving about three 
well placed shells a minute. Having reached 
this location without any mishap it suddenly 
occurred to the truck that this was the one 
location most desirable to spend the afternoon 
and with no warning except a cough or two 
the engine quietly died. So did the driver. 


He came to enough to realize that as a target 
there are few things in this world better than 
a big truck outlined against a clear sky, so 
he proceeded to look for his trouble at a 
speed never exhibited by this young man at 
reveille. Knowing that the trouble must be 
water in the gasoline he headed straight for 
the drain cock at the base of the carburetor. 
This small piece of mechanism was of course 
jammed and could not be operated. That 
meant disconnecting the gasoline feed pipe at 
the tank, finding the proper wrench etc. and 
all the time the shells were falling with 
monotonous regularity and alarming accuracy. 
One shell would fall just short of the road 
and the next just beyond. Give the gunners 
time enough and the truck would perform its 
first ascent in its short history. How the 
pipe was disconnected, the water drained out, 
the pipe reconnected and the motor started our 
deponent neither sayeth nor knows but he got 
there and came back to tell me about it— 
because I WASN’T THERE. 

L. M. 

Miss Jessie Brown, formerly assistant 
long distance chief operator in Los 
Angeles, writes as follows to a friend in 
that city: 

Bordeaux, France. 

Dear Miss Doehne: 

Our wanderings have ceased for awhile and 
I am at last in a position to be able to catch 
up with my much neglected correspondence. 

We left the States very suddenly. Although 
we had been expecting to leave within a few 
days of the call, we did expect to have more 
than two hours’ notice. The censorship rules 
force me to draw the veil over many inter¬ 
esting features, but I think I am safe in saying 
that the boat on which we went over was 
enormous in size and of great speed and 
beauty. The stateroom which we occupied 
must have been graced by the elite of both 
sides of the water in peace times. Our trip 
was one round of pleasure from the time we 
started until we stepped off the boat on this 
side. There was hardly any motion to the 
boat except one day when it pitched most 
terribly. Ninety per cent of those on board 
were seasick, among them your humble 
servant. I walked the deck with grim 
determination for awhile but later had to go 
on high to my stateroom where I remained 
until the next day. I could laugh at the 
others who were pacing the deck with the 
same definite idea in mind. Every morning at 
ten o’clock the band gave us a concert on 
the ship’s deck—aft. In the afternoon between 
3 :30 and 5 :00 they furnished the music for us 
to dance on the deck. It was rather difficult 
to dance in army regulation shoes and life 
belts but it only added to the pleasure. After 
the dance tea and sandwiches were served in 
true English style. Breakfast was at 8:30, 
luncheon at 1:30 and dinner at 7:00 P. M. 
Five minutes before these hours, we assembled 
at the head of the stairs leading to “B” deck 
and marched in twos behind Lieutenant Hill 
to the dining room. We walked the deck 
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from 5:00 A. M. until 8:30 P. M—the various 
majors, captains, and lieutenants booking us 
up for the different hours, the day before. I 
do not mean to say we walked all the time 
but we strolled, walked, talked and had a jolly 
time. Besides this, we played cards and 
gathered in the lounge to listen to some very 
talented musicians sing and play. There were 
many notables on “board, Julius Rosenwald of 
Sears, Roebuck fame, Stuart Edward White, 
General Strong, General Beach, some high¬ 
brow English poet, a Lord something or 
other and many others. I had the pleasure of 
meeting many of them but I was particularly 
interested in Lieutenant Edward White with 
whom I had a most enjoyable talk. 

Our trip through England was very brief. 
We had our first experience with a continental 
train with their ridiculous little engines and 
cigar box coaches or carriages as they call 
them. The English scenery is beautiful, so 
green and well cultivated and the quaint little 
towns with their rows of tile roofs and 
numerous chimneys brought forth innumerable 
exclamations of “Oh, isn’t that cute” and 
“Oh, isn’t that sweet?” 

We were in Paris a few hours during 
which time we saw some of the points of 
interest from a taxi into which Miss Wilson, 
two other girls and I piled after luncheon. 
We were in Tours about four days being sent 
from there to our various stations. And here 
I must tell you the most exciting news before 
I go a bit further. Ever since we arrived in 
France we have been inquiring about Elmer 
Garrett but had no success in getting trace 
of him. A week ago yesterday, which was 
just two days before we left Tours, we were 
on the way to St. Avertin with Captain 
Mansey, who had invited us out there to 
dinner. Standing near me was a Signal Corps 
boy, so I asked the same question expecting 
the same answer. To my joy he said Elmer 
was in Tours and known as the handsomest 
fellow in the S. C. We had to report at the 
barracks the next morning so we arose just a 
little earlier and walked into Elmer’s building. 
One of the boys went in and told him he was 
wanted out in'the hall. We stood back until 
he was outside the door and then presented 
ourselves. I never saw any one so surprised in 
mv life. He was rooted to the spot, too 
paralyzed to speak, for he had no idea we had 
any intention of coming. We invited him up 
to'the hotel to spend the evening with us as 
we left for Bordeaux the next day. We surely 
did do some talking for a few hours. I was 
so sorry that we did not know sooner that 
he was there. 

We like Bordeaux very much. Fortunately 
Miss Wilson and I were transferred together. 
We are temporarily quartered in a maison de 
famille on the Rue Fondaudege. It is just 
two blocks from the beautiful public Jardin 
and about four blocks from the office. In a 
few weeks the nice new Hostess House, Y. W. 
C. A., will be finished and all of us will be 
together. Our new office will be completed in 
a few weeks for which I am duly thankful. 
We are working seven hours a day with two 
good reliefs. Miss Wilson works seven to 


three and I have eight to four. Talk about 
your messes! The board must have been built 
in October, 1492. It has dropsy—all the little 
shutters flipping up and down (mostly down) 
all the time. Three local positions and one 
long distance. Miss Wilson has the L. D. 
position most of the time. When she hasn’t it, 

I have. The rest of the time I help out in 
the way in which I used to help out in San 
Diego. Did I ever say that Compton was the 
limit? I take it back for I have found those 
who have gone beyond the limit. Those 
French central operators! Because we can not 
speak French we are spared the agony of 
talking to them but we have to endure 
watching the tickets remain unreported on for 
hours or days. They have to be approached 
with expressions dripping with honey and 
flattery. After ten or fifteen minutes spent in 
telling her she is a dream, the operator 
cautiously starts passing the call. It is then 
buried. If a request for a report is made 
before a few hours have elapsed, she informs 
us that she got it the first time and that 
she has other things to do besides rush¬ 
ing to give reports. Our new office into 
which we move is going to have a very modern 
board, more modern than the most recently 
installed boards in the States. Oh, but I am 
thankful for this. 

American girls are surely treated royally by 
the American boys. Nothing is too good for 
us in their estimation. Tomorrow night we 
are invited to a dance at Captain Nutter’s 
chateau. He is sending in machines for us and 
making all arrangements for our happiness. 
Wednesday night we are invited to another 
dance being given by the boys who are con¬ 
valescing. Sunday a little French girl friend 
of mine has invited Miss Wilson and me to 
spend the day with friends of hers who live 
in an old chateau in the country near here. 

Yesterday we both worked, this being my 
relief day. After three (at which I was off 
duty) I met a friend of mine and we sat in 
the park until Miss Wilson was off duty. He 
then took us to dinner. After dinner we went 
to the square opposite the Y. M. C. A. and 
listened to the band concert. The rules 
governing us are lenient yet sufficiently strict 
to be protective. We may not appear on the 
street after dinner at night unless accompanied 
by another S. C. girl. We may be out until 
ten but not later except on a special pass, two 
of which may be granted a week. 

We have fine food here, have had ever since 
we have been in France. The change of 
climate may have sharpened my appetite, but 
whatever it is, I have an enormous appetite. 
The food is plentiful and so well cooked. 
France is not starving and any reports you 
hear to the contrary just label them as German 
propaganda. Miss Wilson and I have culti- 
* vated the acquaintance of a couple of French 
girls who are giving us French lessons in 
exchange for English. We were up at the 
Y. M. C. A. tonight and noticed on the 
bulletin board that they have classes at 7:45 
P. M. so we are going to commence them 
also. . T 

I received my first mail since I left Los 
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Angeles last Friday night. It consisted of 
four letters written around the twenty-third 
of July. That wrong address which was given 
us was responsible. I had reached the point 
of desperation where I knew I should never 
hear again. I imagine there must be more 
mail floating around somewhere. Two letters 
from home, one from Miss Neal from L. A. 
and another from away from L. A. Surely 
some one in the office must have written to 
me! If not, take pity on me and answer this 
tout de suite. 

Give my best love to every one and tell 
those to whom I have not written that I shall 
get to them apres temps. I spent my whole 
day off vigorously wielding the pen and I am 
going to continue until I catch up. Miss 
Wilson is stacking up her letters now and 
yawning which reminds me that I must bring 
this to a close if I would have any sleep 
tonight. 

Now do write soon, I implore you. 

Lovingly, 

Brownie. 

Women's Telephone Unit, American E. F., 
A. P. O. 705 . 

P. S.—I saw Miss Peyron in Tours. She 
stayed at the same hotel and works in the 
Tours office. 

Miss Margaret E. Murphy, formerly 
Welfare Supervisor at Seattle, who is over 
seas as a member of Base Hospital Unit 
No. 50, is very busily engaged in caring 
for the wounded soldiers. The following 
extracts are taken from a letter recently 
received from her: 

Our trip across was a very quiet and safe 
one for which we were very thankful consider¬ 
ing wffiat has happened to others. Our boat 
was of French origin and although our 
accommodations were not the best, yet we 
were quite comfortable and really enjoyed the 
trip. 

After traveling two days and nights from 
the Coast we arrived at our own Base and 
oh, so glad to get here and know that we 
would be permanently located and would see 
the well known men who had preceded us by 
several w'eeks and who, with some borrowed 
nurses, had gotten things into shape. There 
were already several hundred patients in the 
wards. 

I, along with thirteen others, went on duty 
the night w T e arrived and it certainly seemed 
like old times in a great many ways but still 
so very different. There are electric lights in 
the wards as well as running water, but, as 
I am a sort of night supervisor, I roam around 
the roads between the wards in the dark and 
mud and although it is cold and rainy I don’t 
seem to mind it a bit. It seems to be second 
nature to be out late nights in the rain, etc. 

Our quarters are really much nicer than 
we expected to find them. Two nurses in a 
room and now that our trunks, which were 
lost for two weeks, have arrived we will be 
able to fix them up quite well and we will be 
very comfortable for the winter. 


The country around here is beautiful. The 
climate is much like that on the Pacific Coast, 
only colder. 

Death of William Colby Nixon 

A recent telegram from the War 
Department announced that William 
Colby Nixon, for years connected with the 
San Francisco collection department, was 
officially reported killed in action in France 
on September 17. Nixon was one of 
the most popular members of the collec¬ 
tion department, being held in the highest 



William Colby Nixon 


esteem by those who knew him. All who 
came in contact with him were forcibly 
impressed with his straightforwardness, 
courage, and sincerity, exemplified by the 
supreme sacrifice he so willingly made for 
the sake of humanity. Nixon entered the 
army October 5, 1917, and received his 
preliminary training as a soldier in Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Washington, and 
arrived in France July 31, 1918. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of the Ninety-first Division which w 7 on 
undying glory in the battle of the Argonne. 


Keep Your Liberty Loan Bonds. 
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Correspondence 

The commercial department has recently 
issued instructions which can well be 
studied by those in other branches of the 
business. For their benefit we reproduce 
excerpts from a recent commercial bulletin 
on the subject: 

Think before you write. Don’t initiate corre¬ 
spondence unless there is sufficient reason for 
doing so. When you do write, be careful to 
cover the subject completely, so as to give the 
addressee a thorough and correct understanding 
of the situation, in as few words as possible. 
An unwarranted letter, or a necessary one in¬ 
correctly or incompletely presented, causes fur¬ 
ther correspondence which would not have been 
necessary had proper thought been given to the 
matter by the originator. 

Communications between persons located 
within the same exchange service area which 
are of such a nature that a record thereof is 
not necessary shall be transmitted over the 
telephone rather than in writing whenever it is 
practicable to do so. 

Communications between employees of the 
Company or with the Western Electric Com¬ 
pany, which it is not desired to transmit over 
the telephone, shall be covered by hand-written 
memorandums whenever the subject can be so 
covered at less cost than by means of a type¬ 
written letter. 

The practice of writing useless letters of 
transmittal merely to pass on to a third em¬ 
ployee a communication received from another 
employee or an outsider shall be discontinued. 
In many such cases it will be sufficient to 
merely re-address the letter to the other 
employee and enter on the face of the letter 
such endorsements, comments, etc., as may be 
deemed necessary. These entries shall be neatly 
made in a clear space on the letter in such a 
manner that the mailing room can readily 
determine to whom the letter is to be for¬ 
warded. 


Although I am not in debt; I am some¬ 
times in the hand of a receiver. 

I never do anything wrong, yet I am 
nailed to the wall. 

I am nearly always at home, but 
sometimes the Company comes and takes 
me out. It all depends on whether you 
pay your bills or not. 

I am quite popular. I am the belle of 
the town. 

Though I do not wear jewelry, often I 
get rings. 

The fellows use me to make dates while 
the girls use me to break said dates. 

I get all the popular airs, mostly hot air. 

I am awfully fond of music, but I 
hardly ever get anything but chin music. 

I AM A TELEPHONE! 



Above we show the photograph of 
Alton B. Coates, formerly wire chief at 
Albany, now a Lieutenant with the Signal 
Corps in France. In our August number 
we called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Coates took an active part in the work of 
restoration following the bombardment of 
Paris. _ 

Twenty-five Years Ago 

Tacoma. —The long distance telephone 
line connecting Tacoma, Spokane, and 
Portland was completed and opened today. 
The line is 750 miles long, it is built of 
No. 10 copper wire and cost $250,000. 
The Mayors of Tacoma, Seattle, and 
Spokane conversed over the new line this 
afternoon .—The Oregonian, October ij, 
1893 - _ 

It is stated that 5000 miles of telephone 
wire were laid in the St. Mihiel salient and 
along its border by the Americans before 
their attack on the salient. When the 
battle opened trucks laden with wires 
started north, unreeling the wires through 
No Man’s Land, and 6000 telephone 
instruments were used to connect these 
wires in the battle zone. The telephones 
were also supplemented by several thou¬ 
sand carrier pigeons. 


Thrive by Thrift. 

Buy War Savings Stamps. 




















Photogr ij 


1. Telephone Central Station behind the British 

lines. 

2. British linemen repairing lines. 


3. Engineers laying and testing cable. 

4. Within 500 yards of the Boehe. Tra 

orders of observation officers. 
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I the Front 

H. Oil the British front. Keeping the lines in 
Using* ^ shell-stricken tree for the lines. 


(International Film Service.) 

7. More repairs. , _ . 

8. Interior of a British Signal Exchange. 
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Attitude of Mind 


In our school days we were told to 
hitch our wagon to a star. The exact 
process of doing this was never made quite 
clear, but every time the precept was 
recited, the youthful heart swelled with 
an ambition to do something. If the pre¬ 
cept were fully accepted, an attitude of 
mind resulted, an attitude of looking at any 
problem in the broadest way and in the 
least selfish way. 

The methods of public education pro¬ 
vide a background for the growth of such 
a wholesome attitude of mind. Literature, 
art, and music are for entertainment, but 
they have a broader use in that they help 
to fit us to tackle our jobs as if we were 
looking at them from the stars and could 
see all the issues involved. 

I once heard a farmer of Albemarle 
County, Virginia, say that education was 
becoming the ruination of the country. 
That man’s farm had become almost worth¬ 
less because of his lack of knowledge in 
regard to the rotation of crops. His fences 
were down, and his farm animals were 
little more than skin and bones. His assets 
were largely covered by mortgages. In 
the same county lived a poor boy by the 
name of Henry Miller, who hitched his 
w'agon to a star, who through much 
struggle educated himself and later 
founded an industrial school which today 
bears his name. As a result of that school 
and the things for which it stands, Albe¬ 
marle County is known the world around 
for its superior fruit. On a farm wdiich 
had been affected by the influence of that 
school, I saw a crop' of apples worth 
$40,000, as good a crop of hay as could 
be grown, all the fields enclosed with wire 
fences with painted posts, and a lot of 
prize cows and horses in a state that is 
famous for superior stock. The owner of 
that farm was part owner of the local 
bank, and was, at the time, contemplating 
a trip to Europe w r ith his family. The 
difference in the two farmers was largely 
an attitude of mind. 

Most of us are not farmers, but most of 
us have jobs out of which we hope to make 
the most possible, both in money and char¬ 
acter. The feeling of ownership is 
probably the most important factor in 


success, and while to many employees that. 
relation is not so obvious, its existence is 
none the less real. With what respect we 
meet the clerk of some department of a- 
great corporation, who tells us with con¬ 
viction that “we,” that is that clerk who 
is saturated with the affairs of the concern, 
“are able,” or “are not able to comply 
with your wishes.” For the time being ‘ 
the corporation seems to have a soul, a 
thing it is reputed to lack, and you go 
away happy, even though empty handed. 
To meet the president of the corporation 
and have him look at you over his glasses, 
would give only a fractional part of the 
satisfaction. 

To rise from the attitude of being a 
success to that of being of service, is to 
entitle you, not only to be counted as one 
of a hundred million, but to be weighed. 
You are developing character, and the 
singular thing about attaining such an 
attitude is that under it success is far 
easier than if the primary aim were 
success. Would you have an example, just 
behold the conductor of a transcontinental 
train as he walks up to the big book in 
San Francisco, Seattle, or Portland to 
record the arrival of his train. With what 
assurance he turns the monster pages and 
marks with his indelible pencil that No. 
999 arrived “on time” at 10:36 A. M. 
Watch his face and you will see, not the 
air of one who has achieved, but the 
spirit of thankfulness that it has been his 
lot to bring to their destination in the land 
of the setting sun, in safety, 400 weary 
travelers. 

If you think you’ll lose, you’ve lost: 

For out of the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will: 

It’s all in the state of mind. 

T. R. G. 


Profanity Barred 

In the territory of one of our associated 
companies the telephone of a physician 
was removed because of his use of pro¬ 
fanity to the operator. A Court of 
Appeals held (201 S. W. 461) that the 
refusal of the company to install his 
telephone again was justifiable, as the 
company might lawfully enforce reason¬ 
able regulations which could include a rule 
against profane language. 
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NOTES EDOM 

diwionj: 



Central 



F. J. Marshall, manager at Alameda, has 
been confined to his home with the “Flu.” 

F. M. Otis has been transferred from 
commercial clerk to cashier at the Modesto 
Exchange. 

Lottie H. Sale has been transferred from 
operator to the attended pay station, com¬ 
mercial department, Modesto. 

Miss Velma Edgar has been transferred 
from the commercial department, Oakland, to 
succeed Mrs. Ayer, at Berkeley. 

Oscar Carlson of the San Francisco sales 
department resigned in November to take 
a position with the Southern Pacific Company. 

T. J. Rea of Oakland Exchange acted as 
manager in Richmond for a few days, while 
G R. Calvert was confined to his home with 
influenza. 

Gertrude E. Crow has been installed as 
clerk in the commercial department at 
Newman, reporting to the manager at 
Modesto. 

J. H. Koordt (Long John), supervisor, 
Oakland, recently spent a day shooting ducks. 
He used a sawed-off shotgun, and bagged ten 
canvasbacks. 

George Jess, formerly manager at Mill 
Valley, has been appointed supervisor in the 
San Francisco sales department, succeeding 
Robt. Austin, recently appointed manager at 
Ukiah. 

We regret to note the death of Shelley 
Inch, Jr., for some years manager of the 
Placerville Telephone Exchange, operated by 
one of our connecting companies. His place is 
taken by Wm. DeCarteret, formerly connected 
with the Pacific Company. 


Mrs. L. P. Ayer, clerk in the Berkeley 
office for a number of years, resigned on 
October 21, and the next day was married to 
D. Chas. Williams of New York. They are 
spending their honeymoon touring Southern 
California. 

J. D. Holmes, district manager, Oakland, 
has been appointed a member of the executive 
committee of the United War Work 
campaign. In November this committee is 
going to raise $243,568—Oakland’s quota in 
the drive for war funds. 

District Commercial Superintendent Delury 
of the Metropolitan District was one of the 
captains of the recent Fourth Liberty Loan 
drive. Through his persistent efforts two 
hundred thousand dollars were raised to help 
keep the boys “over there” in fighting trim. 
His lieutenants were employees of the San 
Francisco sales and collection departments. 

The United States Railroad Administration 
is making extensive alterations to the stores 
on the first floor of the Lick Building, corner 
of Lick Alley and Post Street, San Francisco, 
where the consolidated ticket offices for the 
city will be located. The telephone system at 
this point will be of particular design in order 
to care for the traveling public, the condition 
being quite different from that of the average 
commercial concern. 

The entire operating department and the 
administrative offices of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in San Francisco are to 
move from their business quarters at Pine 
and Montgomery streets, which they have 
occupied for a number of years, to 742 Market 
Street. In order to accommodate them an 
additional story will be added. The company 
for the present will occupy the two upper 
floors. Work is now progressing and it is 
expected that the alterations and additions 
will be completed and the company will be 
ready to move in about March, 1919. Prepa¬ 
rations are being made by the Telephone 
Companv for a very elaborate private branch 
exchange system throughout the new quarters. 

The San Francisco Chapter of the Red 
Cross is particularly grateful to the Telephone 
Company for its assistance, in. helping check 
the recent enidemic of Spanish influenza. The 
hurried establishment of relief stations, 
emergency hospitals and temporary offices 
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necessitated placing many regular telephones 
and private branch exchanges at numerous 
locations. The board in the Civic Center 
Convalescent Hospital was installed in five 
working hours. Aside from the private 
branch exchanges fifty regular telephones 
were placed throughout the city. In 
almost every case the telephone was work¬ 
ing within four to six hours after the order 
was given. Only those having an intimate 
knowledge of the limited force can appreciate 
the handicap under which the various 
departments have labored. 

Particularly sad has been the lot of Loo 
Kum Shu, Chinese agent of the San Francisco 
Exchange, in the loss of his two pretty 
daughters, Lillian and Myrtle. Both of these 
girls were stricken with influenza on 
October 18. They were removed at once to the 
hospital, where Lily passed away on the fol¬ 
lowing day. Myrtle, the younger, improved 
sufficiently to warrant being taken back to her 
home at 820 Washington Street. Unfortu¬ 
nately she suffered a relapse, expiring a day 
later. The girls were very popular among 
all who knew them, and the mention of their 
names will recall pleasant memories by the 
Society of Telephone Pioneers of the hearty 
welcome and distribution of flowers and 
dainties to the Pioneers on their Western 
pilgrimage in 1915. These young ladies were 
with the committee who met the Pioneers at 
Sacramento. 

Northern 



Miss Eva M. Twineham recently resigned 
from the business office, Portland, Ore. 

Miss Sylvia Shelley was married on 
October 23 to Thomas Driscoll of Tacoma. 


Miss Madge E. Dixon, stenographer in the 
business office, Portland, Ore., has resigned. 

District Plant Chief A. H. Tucker was a 
visitor in Klamath Falls in the present month. 


Miss Nellie Gardner, of the Portland Main 
Exchange, has resigned to go to Nome, 
Alaska. 

Miss R. Heim has been appointed chief 
operator at Olympia, Wash., vice Miss 
E. Jones. 

Misses Anna and Katie Keegan, toll 
supervisors, Tacoma, have been transferred 
to Seattle. 


Miss Helen Hubbell, toll recording operator, 
has been transferred to the Seattle toll 
department. 


Miss Elsie Todd, formerly evening telegraph 
operator, Tacoma, has re-entered the service 
of the Company. 

Miss Lillian Ward has resigned from the 
Portland Main Exchange, to return to college 
at Corvallis. 

R. Z. Young, division plant engineer of the 
Northern Division, was a visitor at Klamath 
Falls in October. 

Mrs. Mable Lutz of Portland Main 
Exchange has resigned and will join her 
husband in Arizona. 

Miss Grace Baker, clerk in Broadway office, 
Portland, was recently married and will make 
her home in Tacoma. 

Miss T. Dennis of Los Angeles has been 
added to the toll supervisory force at Tacoma, 
succeeding Miss Anna Keegan. 

Miss Elizabeth Caley and Miss Eloise 
Batey of the Portland Main Exchange, have 
been transferred to Salem, Ore. 

W. H. Stillman has resigned his position 
in the business office, Portland, Ore. He has 
been succeeded by Frank L. Boggs. 

Miss Ethelynd Jones, chief operator at 
Olympia, has resigned to go to California, 
and Miss R. Heim has taken her place. 

The Misses E. Boyer, J. Elsham, E. Elsham, 
L. Morris, and M. Lee have been transferred 
from the Tacoma toll office to Camp Lewis. 

Miss A. Lunberg, operator, Main office, 
Tacoma, has been appointed supervisor, suc¬ 
ceeding Miss A. Bedal, who has left the city. 

The marriage of Miss Hilda Larson, 
operator, Main office, Tacoma, to Sergeant 
Cook of Camp Lewis has come as a surprise 
to Ml her friends. 

The Misses Julia Kelleher and Bessie 
McArthur, day operators at East office, 
Portland, have been transferred to evening 
supervisors at that office. 

Miss Gertrude Johnson, evening chief 
operator at Sellwood office, Portland, has been 
transferred to main office. She is succeeded 
by Miss Klineman from Tabor office. 

Ernest Haag, apprentice switchboard man 
at Olympia, has been called into the service 
and is now stationed at Camp Lewis with the 
213th Field Signal Battalion, Company C. 

Miss Regina McQuaid, Central office clerk 
at East office, Portland, has been transferred 
to the district traffic chiefs office. She is 
succeeded by Miss Dorothy Davis from Main 
office. 

The Winlock Home Telephone Company, 
Winlock, Wash., has removed its exchange 
quarters from the basement of the Bank 
Building to the second floor of the Warne 
Building. 

Miss Helene Smith has resigned her position 
as clerk in the business office, Portland, Ore., 
and was recently married to Frank Nau, a 
prominent Portland druggist. Miss Florence 
E. Creamer succeeded her. 
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Manager El. H. Scott, St. Helens, Ore., has 
been appointed Second Lieutenant in the 
Home Guard of that city. Much favorable 
comment has been made on the martial 
appearance of Lieutenant Scott. 

Miss Flora Payne and Mrs. Leona Clark, 
switchboard clerks in Broadway office, Port¬ 
land, have been transferred to the district 
traffic chiefs office. They are succeeded by 
Miss Irene Johnson and Mrs. Fern Bittner. 

In October there was a cloudburst at 
Huntington, Ore., which did great damage 
to property. The flood waters rushing 
through the town, several feet deep, had no 
effect on the telephone service, as Mrs. Leete, 
the chief operator, and her force, requisitioned 
rubber boots that were at hand and pluckily 
stuck to their posts, answering every call 
promptly. 

It happened recently that a certain sub¬ 
scriber at the Tacoma Exchange had 
experienced some difficulty in securing a 
correct statement of his account. His bill had 
carried some minor disputed charges each 
month and the chief collector had made 
personal efforts to clear the account to the 
satisfaction of the subscriber. On the month 
following the final adjustment the subscriber 
inadvertently received a blank rental bill on 
which no charges of any kind had been 
entered. His Yankee spirit would not allow 
him to be outdone and in the next mail the 
collection department received the rental bill 
form, and neatly fastened to it was a blank 
check. 

The list of employees called into federal 
service from the commercial department in 
the Seattle district continues to grow. In 
addition to D. R. Norris, R. F. McQuiston, 
G. W. Ronchetti and T. O. Nash, all of whom 
are in the Coast Artillery, George Sanford 
Tones, who left with the Second Washington 
Infantry and R. H. McWhorter, who is in the 
Signal Corps, we note Lee E. Clyde and Paul 
D. Clyde, brothers, one of whom enlisted in 
the navy and the other in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine from our Seattle business office, as 
well as C. G. Gilbert, Merchant Marine; 
B B Tucker, Marine Corps, radio service; 
R W. Dunham and C. R. Hathaway drafted 
into the infantry and Charles J. Hogan granted 
a commission in the Signal Corps, all from 
Seattle office. Walter Frederick Harris, 
Tacoma, is in the Signal Corps Battalion 
recruited from the ranks of this Company s 
employees. It is understood that William 
D. Kenney of the advertising department, 
Seattle, has enlisted in the Tank Corps 
although he has not been able to take his 
examination on account of an attack ot 
influenza. The rest of the men in the Seattle 
commercial department envy their associates 
who are fortunate enough to be able to 
actively serve their country. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Company 
of Whatcom County, Washington, is recon¬ 
structing its toll circuits out of the Ferndale 
Exchange, the work being under the super¬ 
vision of N. P. Sorenson, the company s 


president. With the rebuilding of this 
company’s plant following its almost complete 
destruction last winter by a ‘‘silver thaw,” 
it has an operating unit which is comparable 
with that of any of the medium sized 
telephone companies in this country. Mr. 
Sorenson, its president, has been identified 
with the institution for a great many years 
and most of the time as its head. He 
is one of the largest ranchers and dairy men 
in Whatcom County and exceedingly energetic 
and public spirited. We understand that his 
day’s toil seldom includes less than sixteen 
hours’ work and occasionally he adds a few 
hours to this for good measure. In addition 
to his domestic and telephone work he has, 
since the war, been a leader in every patriotic 
undertaking in Whatcom County and been 
largely responsible for the splendid results 
obtained. He has five sons in the U, S. 
Army, three of them commissioned officers. 
Whatcom County is proud of Mr. Sorenson 
and his family and our Bellingham manager, 
B. F. Reno, states that it is a pleasure to do 
business with him and his telephone company. 


Southern 



Miss Alice Anderson, operator, Main office, 
San Diego, has been transferred to Hillcrest 
office. 


Miss Erma Swoape has accepted a position 
as clerk in the commercial department at 
Ventura. 

Miss Gladys Chort, operator, Alhambra, has 
been transferred to Garvanza office, Los 
Angeles. 

Miss Naomi Bryan, operator, Hillcrest office, 
San Diego, has been transferred to Camp 
Kearny. 

Miss Irene Forrestell, school instructor, San 
Diego, was recently married to Sergeant Kay 
of Fort Rosecrans. 

Miss Leota Claxton, operator, Main office, 
San Diego, was recently married to Mr. Welch 
of San Bernardino. 

Miss Mildred Sherman, supervisor, Long 
Distance office, San Diego, has been 
transferred to Hillcrest office. 

John Urquhart, formerly connected with 
the Home Telephone Company, San Diego, 
has been added to the Pacific commercial 
force as office salesman. 
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The above is a picture of C. L. Myers, toll 
wire chief, Southern Division, who with 
Messrs. Linkins and Carr went on a recent 
deer hunt near Yosemite and Bishop. 

Miss Hazel Davis, evening chief operator, 
Hillcrest office, San Diego, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Long Distance office. 

Paul McCarthy, office salesman, San Diego, 
is on leave of absence to attend the Students 
Training School at Redlands, Cal. 

The Misses Bernice Ramsey and Mabel 
Maes, operators, Main office, San Diego, have 
been transferred to Camp Kearny. 

Jas. H. Rimes is a recent addition to the 
San Diego collection department, having 
succeeded M. H. McCrary, resigned. 

Mrs. Bertha H. Bixler has accepted a 
position as collector at Ventura, succeeding 
Miss Katherine Blackstone, resigned. 

The Misses Myrtle Blodgett and La Vera 
Worrell, operators, Main office, San Diego, 
have been transferred to Hillcrest office. 

Miss Frances Farmer, chief operator, Rialto, 
recently resigned to enter the Army School of 
Nursing at Camp Kearny. She was succeeded 
at Rialto by Mrs. Zelma Gleason. 

MIS'S Freda Bradbury, formerly evening 
chief operator at Anaheim, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Riverside, and is succeeded at 
Anaheim by Miss Augusta Lensing, formerly 
long distance operator. 

Manager Wm. Starbuck and Mrs. Starbuck, 
cashier, at the Fullerton Exchange, have 
resigned. Mr. and Mrs. Starbuck have had 
charge of the Fullerton Exchange for the last 
eight years. E. A. Beard, the present manager 
at the Anaheim Exchange, will take over the 
management of the Fullerton office. 


Miss Margaret Morrell, supervisor. Main 
office, San Diego, has accepted the position of 
evening chief operator at the Hillcrest office. 

Lieutenant E. F. Zacher, U. S. Aviation 
Service, formerly of the Division Engineering 
force, was a recent welcome visitor at the 
division offices. He is expecting to leave soon 
for active duty “over there.” 

Miss Thomas Arrington, operator, Main 
office, San Diego, was recently married to 
John Edward Martin, a chief petty officer of 
the Battleship “Oregon.” They are spending 
their honeymoon at La Jolla. 

Since our last notes were published, at 
which time we advised that Ian Scott, a 
former employee of the commercial and plant 
departments, had been appointed to the 
American Consulate at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
word has been received from Mr. Scott that 
he had been transferred to the American 
Consulate at Bordeaux, France. 

W. W. Bailey, formerly in the office of the 
division commercial engineer, was a recent 
caller in the Los Angeles offices. Mr. Bailey 
has won a commission as Ensign in the U. S. 
Navy, and is to be stationed temporarily at 
the Naval Training Station, San Pedro, in the 
capacity of instructor, pending receipt of 
orders for “over seas” service. 

W. P. Veuve, supervisor of methods. 
Southern Division, has enlisted in the Coast 
Artillery and left for Fort Rosecrans on 
October 25. Mr. Veuve was presented with 
a wrist watch by the employees of the com¬ 
mercial department, Los Angeles, and has the 
good wishes of all for a safe and speedy 
return. U. S. Grant, formerly in the 
office of the commercial engineer, has been 
appointed acting supervisor of methods. 

The following was forwarded to the San 
Diego office, together with payment of $1 
charged for the installation of a ten-foot cord, 
covering telephone used in connection with 
the Fourth Liberty Loan: 

THIS is the DOLLAR 

That pays the BILL 

That is charged for the CORD 

That saves the ’PHONE 

That crosses the AISLE 

That is used by the FORCE 

That posts up the MONEY 

That goes to the ARMY 

That fights the BATTLES 

That saves this CITY 

That supports the P. T. & T. CO. 

That charges the DOLLAR. 

Southern California Telephone Company 

Miss Marian Moody, operator. Sunset office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to East 
office. 

Miss Eula Oberg, operator, Boyle office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Seattle, 
Wash. 

Miss Goldie Kivel, operator. Main office, Los 
Angeles, has been transferred to El Paso, 
Texas. 
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Miss Alice Carver, operator. Sunset office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to San 
Francisco. 

Miss Florence Reed, operator. South office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Broad¬ 
way office. 

Miss Merle Clarke, evening operator, Pico 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
San Diego. 

Miss Gladvs Daingerfield, operator, Boyle 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
Oakland, Cal. 

Miss Madeline Hedrick, evening operator, 
South office, Los Angeles, has been transferred 
to Denver, Colo. 

Miss Faustine Hoag, operator, Hollywood 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
Broadway office. 

Miss Florence Dennis, evening operator, 
Pico office, Los Angeles, has been transferred 
to San Francisco. 

Miss May Shurvington, operator. South 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
Broadway office. 

Miss Helen Peterson, operator, Olive office, 
Los /Vngeles, was recently married to George 
Bennett of this city. 

Miss Evangeline Nava, operator, Main 
office, Los Angeles, recently resigned and has 
moved to Santa Ana. 

Miss Esther Bird, operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, has resigned and has 
moved to Santa Ana. 

Miss Sadie Taddei, operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to the 
centralized information desk. 

Mrs. Hazel Gill, operator, Olive office, Los 
Angeles, has accepted a position as informa¬ 
tion operator at the same office. 

Miss Lenore G. Olson, junior evening 
operator, Garvanza office, Los Angeles, has 
been transferred to San Francisco. 

Miss Gretna Hindman, junior evening 
operator, Vermont office, Los Angeles, has 
been transferred to Hollywood office. 

Miss Florence Reasoner, night chief 
operator. Sunset office, Los Angeles, has 
accepted a position in the division office. 

Miss Flora Day, evening operator, Pico 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted a position 
as evening supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Leslie Smith, operator, Wilshire office, 
Los Angeles, recently resigned to accept a 
government position at Washington, D. C. 

Miss Elizabeth McGuire, operator, Sunset 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of night chief operator at the same office. 

Miss Malvern Shirey was recently trans¬ 
ferred from the operators school, Los Angeles, 
to Garvanza office, as junior evening operator. 



The above is a photograph of Miss Gladys 
Anderson, evening chief operator at Los 
Angeles, taken at the Olive switchboard of the 
Southern California Telephone Company. 

Miss Laura Upson, operator, Pico office, Los 
Angeles, was married October 4, 1918, to 
Lieutenant J. F. Lonergan of Camp Kearny. 

Miss Viva Mundy, information operator, 
Olive office, Los Angeles, has accepted the 
position of chief operator’s clerk at the same 
office. 

The Misses Amelia Patrick and Lillian 
Shepston, operators, Broadway office, v Los 
Angeles, have been transferred to San 
Francisco. 

Miss Theresa Compton, junior evening 
operator, Hollywood office, Los Angeles, has 
accepted a position as evening supervisor at 
the same office. 

Miss Mildred Brotherton, monitor, Holly¬ 
wood office, Los Angeles, was recently married 
to D. D. Lawhead, a member of the Naval 
Port Guard at San Francisco. 

Last month a pillow was raffled by the Los 
Angeles business office to add to the tobacco 
fund for the 411th Battalion, Signal Reserve 
Corps. Since that time the employees have 
pledged a certain amount each month for this 
fund, so at least a few of their smokes are 
“on us.” 

A daughter was born to Mrs. George R. 
Rutherford on August 10, 1918. Mrs. Ruther¬ 
ford was formerly Miss Julia Barrett of 
Vermont office, Los Angeles. She is now 
living with her mother at 1629 West 58th 
Street, Los Angeles, while Lieutenant George 
R. Rutherford is serving with the 411th 
Telegraph Battalion “Somewhere in France.” 
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Before Los Angeles was quarantined against 
influenza, very active work was done by some 
of the employees of the Los Angeles business 
office on the Liberty Loan tank “Victory.” 
Twenty-six teams of various firms of the city 
were engaged in working on this particular 
tank, one team of nine men and a captain 
representing the Telephone Company. During 
the ten days these teams were at work, their 
bond sales netted $1,700,000. 

Practically every female employee of the Los 
Angeles business office joined the Business 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Red Cross. Thurs¬ 
day night has been set aside by this Auxiliary 
as “Telephone Night,” and each Thursday 
night since that time they have met to work 
for this great cause. There is a great amount 
of knitting, clerical and surgical dressing 
work to be done and our employees are only 
too glad to be able to do their small “bit” in 
this way. 

The engineering department may well feel 
proud of the way some of its former members 
ard forging to the front in military and naval 
affairs. We have just learned that “Old Man” 
Parker, formerly with the engineering and 
construction departments, has added another 
stripe to those already received and now rates 
as a Lieutenant, First Class, in the navy. 
“Cap’s” letters are brimful of excitement and 
we will all be glad to sit around and listen to 
the “Old Salt” spin a few yarns on his return. 

The old saying about not being able to keep 
a good man down surely is being proven every 
day in the army and if any better proof of it 
is necessary we have only to look about us 
at the success being experienced by some of 
our more fortunate colleagues who were given 
the opportunity to go. Although it is only a 
few short months since we heard that Lieu¬ 
tenant E. D. Wise, formerly of the engineering 
department, was assigned to important duties 
in the office of the Chief Signal Officer, word 
now comes that “Doc” has made another 
grade and is about to take charge of a very 
important branch of a new production section. 

The following excerpt from an article, 
regarding a collision between a motorcycle 
and an auto in which two soldiers were 
injured, printed in the October 5, 1918, issue 
of the Coronado Strand, cites a typical example 
of the judgment and initiative that our oper¬ 
ating employees may be required to use at any 
time: 

“Credit for the prompt arrival of the 
ambulance and the doctors is due Mrs. Colvin, 
chief operator of the local telephone exchange, 
who was notified qf the accident immediately 
after it happened. This capable young 
woman called North Island, reported the 
trouble, then called the doctors and notified 
Marshall O’Donnell. Doctor Lorini was at¬ 
tending a patient, but was located and came at 
once. The officials and physicians were all 
notified in less than four minutes, which is 
speedy work.” 



The above is the photograph of Bernice Wil¬ 
son Knall, formerly a long distance supervisor 
for the Southern California Telephone Com¬ 
pany in Los Angeles. Miss Knall is now in 
Bordeaux, France, serving the United States 
as a member of the Women’s Telephone Unit 
of the Signal Corps. 


Inland 



Miss Irene Smith, operator, Main office, 
Spokane, has resigned to go to Seattle. 

Miss Beryl Elmslie, operator, Glenwood 
office, Spokane, has resigned to return to 
school. 

Miss Mamie Peters, formerly employed in 
the Main office, Spokane, has been transferred 
to Seattle. 

Miss Hulda Storm, evening chief operator, 
Glenwood office, Spokane, has resigned to 
accept a position as P. B. X. operator at the 
city hall. 
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Miss Ida Livingston, toll operator, Spokane, 
has resigned and will make her home in 
Kittitas, Wash. 

Jacob Fine, agent at Starbuck, Wash., re¬ 
signed on October 17 and has been succeeded 
by O. L. Tate. 

Miss Ella Thorske, toll operator, Spokane, 
resigned in October to go to Wisconsin where 
she expects to make her home. 

Miss Adele Ringus, operator, Highland 
office, Spokane, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Standard Oil Company. 

The Misses Augusta and Edith Erickson, 
employed in the Maxwell and Main offices, 
Spokane, respectively, have been transferred 
to Seattle. 

Mrs. Richard McClintock has been added to 
the clerical force of the general manager’s 
office at Spokane, Wash., effective Sep¬ 
tember 24. 

Mrs. Charlotte Lake, nee Hope, resigned 
in October to go to Oregon to make her 
home. Mrs. Lake was employed in the 
Maxwell office at Spokane. 

Joseph Markowitz of the collection depart¬ 
ment, Spokane, has been granted a furlough 
to enter the Students Army Training Corps 
at Gonzaga College, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Olive Johnson, nee Peasley, formerly 
employed as toll operator, Spokane, has 
resigned to go to Camp Fremont to join her 
husband, L. P. Johnson, who is stationed 
there. 

The following have been recently added to 
the Spokane commercial force: Beulah E. 
Rice as sales clerk, effective September 28. 
Irene S. Seelye, collection clerk, effective 
October 10. 

Herbert FI. Scheier of the Spokane sales 
force resigned on October 5 in order to have 
a few days vacation pending final instructions 
from his local board to report for service. 
At the present time Mr. Scheier is doing 
special field work out of the division com¬ 
mercial superintendent’s office. 

Loda M. Johnston, agent, Nez Perce, Idaho, 
resigned on September 30. She has been 
succeeded by Jean Des Brow Peterson of 
Wansan, Wis. Miss Peterson is very much 
interested in local affairs in connection with 
war work. At the present time she is 
chairman of the local Red Cross Chapter and 
also chairman of the local chapter of the 
American Defense Society. 

Great enthusiasm was displayed by 
employees in the Inland division during the 
Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. C. E. 
Hickman, general manager of the Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company of 
Spokane, through his untiring efforts in behalf 
of the local committee was instrumental in 
bringing about the splendid result attained by 
the Spokane telephone employees who sub¬ 
scribed $27,250 in Spokane alone. This, if 
added to the subscriptions of the field forces, 


brings the total up to near $35,000. Several 
of the Spokane departments reached the 
100 per cent mark during the first week of the 
campaign. 


Resolutions in Memory of Frederic 
W. Eaton 

Resolutions adopted by the Employees’ 
Benefit Fund Committee of The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
November 6, 1918: 

Whereas, Providence has seen fit to remove 
from this life Frederic W. Eaton, Secretary 
and Treasurer of The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and a member of this 
Committee since its organization, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Com¬ 
mittee desire in this manner to give concrete 
and permanent expression to their feeling of 
love and respect for a departed associate, and 
to their realization of loss sustained in the 
death of a fellow member—one whose affec¬ 
tions, ripened experience, and human interest 
in the welfare of others have ever helped to 
make real the spirit and intent of the Employ¬ 
ees’ Benefit Plan; and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the family of Mr. Eaton and 
that when this Committee adjourns, it be 
done in respect to his memory. 


A Yakima Tribute 

After publishing Mr. Vail’s statement to 
the employees of the Bell Companies in 
which he charges them to observe the same 
loyalty, fidelity, and devotion to the ser¬ 
vice, under government control, as they 
had in the past, the Yakima (Wash.) 
Daily Republic has this to say of his 
message: 

It is eloquent, and it is loyal. It is also just 
what would be expected to come from the 
Company that gives what is unquestionably the 
best telephone service in the world, and at a 
price that is called too high only by those who 
forget what they get for their money as com¬ 
pared with what is given by the companies 
abroad at a cost called less only by those who 
do not take either quality or amount into 
consideration. 


£ach of us should guard against 
Carrying a load of Company pencils 
On the front of our vests—it is 
Wot likely that we will be called 
O, n to write orders faster than one at a 
time. 

Many pencils in the pocket is but an 
additional 

Yearly expense caused by our thoughtless¬ 
ness. 

— F. E. M., Oakland, Cal. 
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Restrict the Use of Your Telephone 

For the past month, the influenza has 
run a close race with war news for public 
attention. Commencing in the East, the 
epidemic spread rapidly across the country, 
reaching the Pacific Coast the latter part 
of. September. 

In a very short time its effect on the 
Company’s operations became serious. A 
large number of operators were taken ill; 
the absences running from 25 per cent to 
35 per cent of the total force. At the 
same time, there was a marked increase in 
traffic induced by the closing of schools, 
theaters, churches, etc. 

In accordance with its past policy of 
doing everything possible for the welfare 
of its employees, the Company immediately 
adopted the most approved practices for 
safeguarding their health and by means of 
bulletins and instructions co-operated with 
the public health authorities in combating 
the spread of the disease. 

To remedy the traffic conditions, display 
advertising in the newspapers was resorted 
to and the public was appealed to, to 
limit its ,use of the telephone to essential 
business in order that the service of war 
industries, hospitals, physicians, and 
stricken homes might not suffer. 

The response of the public was very 
gratifying and the resulting decrease in 
telephone calls backed up by the untiring 
efforts of the operating forces kept the 
situation well in hand. 

While conditions are much improved, at 
the time of writing, a large number of 
operators are still absent and it is necessary 
that the restrictions on the use of the 
telephone be continued during the epi¬ 
demic. Employees can be of great help 
by restricting their use of the telephone to 
essential business and requesting their 
friends to do likewise. 


Gift to Foreign Operators 

A check for $464.49 has been sent to 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison, treasurer of the 
War Work Council of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, as a gift from 
employees of the Bell System who sub¬ 
scribed to stock of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company under the Stock 
Purchase Plan. 

In a letter accompanying the check it 
was requested that the money be used for 


the comfort or entertainment of the 
American girls serving as telephone 
operators in France, and the gift has been 
accepted with the assurance that the 
request will be complied with. 

This sum was realized from the sale of 
the rights belonging to the stock held by 
the trustees for subscribing employees. It 
was found that to distribute this fund 
would give each interested employee about 
one cent and a half, or less than the cost 
of distribution, as there are some thirty 
thousand employees who hold stock under 
the Plan. Arthur A. Marsters, John H. 
Peck, and Frederic A. Stevenson, the 
trustees, therefore, acting in behalf of 
these thousands of scattered employees, 
have presented this undividable fund in one 
lump sum as a tribute of praise and 
admiration of the Bell System employees 
for the American girls at the Front. 


Operators Give Lives for Others 

Cases are numerous of the bravery and 
devotion to duty of telephone operators in 
times of emergency and disaster. The 
public was greatly shocked in the last 
month at the terrible forest fires in the 
East which caused heavy loss of life and 
property. From the Minnesota forests 
comes another story of heroism of operators 
where they gave their lives that others 
might be saved. A Minneapolis newspaper 
thus reports the tragedy: 

Two telephone operators who remained on 
duty until means of escape were cut off, were 
burned to death at Moose Lake, according to 
word brought here by Henry Wick, timber 
inspector for the Parker Kellogg Lumber Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Wick arrived in Minneapolis last 
night from Duluth and reported that a train 
on which he traveled from Moose Lake to 
Duluth carried two carloads of bodies. 

“The two girls remained at their switch¬ 
boards to handle emergency messages and to 
warn people living in various districts of their 
danger,” Mr. Wick said. “When they had 
finally done all they could to rouse the people 
and aid them to escape, the two tried to save 
themselves in an automobile. They were burned 
to death at the edge of town.” 


Man (at telephone)—“What! Line 
still busy? Why, great cats, I’ve been 
trying to get that number for half an 
hour!” Central (sweetly)—“It’s a party 
line, you know.” Man (wildly)—“Party 
nothing! It’s a convention line!”—• 
Buffalo Express. 
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Must Talk English 

The Southwestern Home Telephone 
Company, one of our connecting companies, 
has issued an order forbidding the use of 
wires for communication in German during 
the period of the war. 

“It was not done because we thought 
there was anything wrong, but because we 
are at war with Gennany and a number 
of our patrons have persisted in carrying 
on conversations entirely in German,” said 
Carl D. Rolfe, superintendent of the 
company at Redlands. “It is a blanket 
protection, and will affect our entire 
system.” 

* The Southwestern Home Telephone 
Company operates in Redlands, Banning, 
Beaumont, Temecula, Perris, Hemet, 
Elsinore, and San Jacinto. 


Courtesy in Telephone Service 

The New York Edison Company 
receives about 25,000 calls a day from the 
public and that it recognizes in this 
situation a great opportunity for good will 
or dissatisfaction is shown by the follow¬ 
ing rules of the members to the employees 
who use the telephone: 

1. When calling for an outside connection, 
ask for the number, not the name. Do not 
expect the operator to get the number for you. 
Such practice interferes with prompt service. 

2. When calling for a connection, hold the 
line and, when connected, be ready to speak at 
once. 

3. Answer the telephone promptly. 

4. Speak pleasantly in an easy conversational 
style, always using the rising inflection of the 
voice. 

5. Speak directly into the transmitter and 
enunciate distinctly. 

6. Announce the bureau; then your own 
name. 

7. It is an excellent rule to get the name, 
address, and telephone number of the person 
transmitting an order as early as possible in 
the conversation. 

8. If you are asked for information which 
you can not immediately give, do not tie up 
the telephone equipment and keep the inquirer 
waiting, but tell him that you will call him as 
soon as you have obtained the information. Be 
sure to call him again at the time promised, 
either to give the desired information or to 
explain why further delay is necessary. 

9. When necessary to transfer the call do not 
jiggle the hook. Move it up and down slowly. 
The operator will not get the signal unless 
contact is made by the hook. 

10. When speaking to a switchboard oper¬ 
ator, where more than one is employed, do not 
use another telephone to ask for a transfer of 
the call. 

11. Use the phrase “Please transfer this call 


to -,” instead of “Transfer this party to 

_ if 

12. Use the expression, “Engaged on another 
wire,” instead of “Busy.” 

13. Realize your responsibility for the tele¬ 
phone on another’s desk. In his absence answer 
his telephone promptly, announcing the bureau 
and the name of the person whose telephone 
you are answering. Make a note of the mes¬ 
sage, using our “While you were out” pad. 

14. In answering calls for another, use the 
phrases: “Who is calling, please?” “If you will 
give me your number, I will ask him to call 
you.” “If you will give me your number, I will 
see that you get the information as quickly as 
possible.” 

15. Do not neglect to say “Good-bye” when 
the conversation is ended. We all recall the 
disagreeable sensation experienced when the 
party to whom we have been talking hangs up 
while the receiver is still at our ear.' 


An Unwelcome Message 

A press dispatch from the seat of war 
is to the effect that the first message tele¬ 
phoned from the Allies to the Germans was 
one from Private Etter to an unknown 
enemy. It seems that in an American 
advance Etter, with other soldiers, entered 
a German dugout and discovered a tele¬ 
phone exchange from which the operator 
had fled. Etter supposed the wires had 
been cut but was much surprised to hear 



voices when he took off the receiver. It is 
stated that Etter’s first message to his 
surprised German auditor back of the line 
was more emphatic than polite. The 
bursting of six shells a few minutes later 
within a radius of seventy yards of Etter’s 
dugout was another form of the German 
acknowledgment of his communication. 
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ACH HIN\N\IU.DCT LINE' 
DoU/A/ AGAIN.SbY GOUA/ ^ 
AGAIN IT HAPPENS AND 
DE^Wiu BB TROUBLES 
By you. AS A LINEMAN 
you R. a Bum, 


A Poor Lineman 





















































STATEMENT OF DEVELOPMENT OCTOBER 1, 1918 


Showing the Increase and Per Cent of Increase in Owned Stations in Exchanges of 300 or More Stations 

Since January 1, 1918 



EXCHANGE — 




x> o 


•c o 





Group No. 1— 
Los Angeles. . . . 

Oakland. 

Portland . 

San Francisco. . 

Seattle . 

Spokane ... 

Totals. 

Group No. 2 — 

Berkeley . 

Sacramento .. 

San Diego. 

Tacoma. 

Totals. 

Group No. 3 — 

Fresno . 

San Jose... 

Stockton . . 

Totals. 

Group No. k — 

Aberdeen. 

Alameda. 

Bakersfield . . 
Bellingham .. 
Eureka, Cal. . 
Long Beach.. 

Reno. 

Riverside . . 

Salem. 

San Mateo. . 

Santa Ana. 

Walla Walla. . . 
Yakima. 

Totals. 


(20,000 stations and over) 
.132,622 122,721 —9,901 —7.47 

. 35,680 37,003 1,323 3.71 

. 51,117 55,639 4,522 8.85 

.130,175 132,900 2,725 2.09 

. 60,050 63,504 3,454 5.75 

. 24,307 24,002 — 305 —1.25 


.433,951 

435,769 

1,818 

.42 

(10.000 stations 

up to 

20,000) 

. 11,757 

12,148 

391 

3.33 

. 14,012 

14,151 

139 

.99 

. 15,889 

17,258 

1,369 

8.62 

. 15,672 

17,082 

1,410 

9.00 

. 57,330 

60,639 

3,309 

5.77 

(5.000 stations 

up to 

10,000) 

. 9,191 

9,438 

247 

2.69 

. 9,850 

9,932 

82 

.83 

. 7,876 

8,124 

248 

3.15 

. 26,917 

27,494 

577 

2.14 


(2,500 stations up to 5,000) 


. 2,300 

2,530 

230 

10.00 

. 4,401 

4,665 

264 

6.00 

. 3,641 

3,652 

11 

.30 

. 4,118 

4,302 

184 

4.47 

. 2,754 

2,876 

122 

4.43 

. 3,393 

3,479 

86 

2.53 

. 3,217 

3,241 

24 

.75 

. 3,805 

3,872 

67 

1.76 

. 2,809 

2,729 

—80 

—2.85 

. 2,354 

2,509 

155 

6.58 

. 2,494 

2,563 

69 

2.77 

. 3,209 

3,232 

23 

.72 

. 3,745 

3,908 

163 

4.35 

. 42,240 

43,558 

1,318 

3.12 


Group No. 5 — 

Albany . 

Alhambra. 

Anaheim. 

Astoria. 

Baker. 

Bremerton. 

Centralia ...... 

Chico. 

Eugene. 

Glendale. 

Hanford. 

Iioquiam. 

Lewiston, Idaho. 
Marysville, Cal.. 

Modesto. 

Monterey. 

Napa. 

Olympia. 

Orange . 

Oregon City. 

Palo Alto. 

Pendleton. 

Petaluma. 

Richmond. 

San Bernardino. 
San Luis Obispo 

San Pedro. 

San Rafael... 

Santa Cruz. 

Santa Monica.. . . 

Santa Rosa.. 

The Dalles. 

Vallejo. 

Vancouver . 

Visalia. 

Watsonville 


(1,000 stations up to 2,500) 
1.146 1,047 —99 —8.64 


1,789 

1,821 

965 

1,004 

1,778 

1,918 

1,243 

1,236 

1,128 

1,255 

961 

1,023 

1,339 

1,351 

2,159 

2,107 

2,259 

2,311 

1,099 

1,087 

1,323 

1,426 

1,725 

1;691 

1,377 

1,388 

1,632 

1,724 

1,499 

1,561 

1,373 

1,419 

1,458 

1,591 

1,135 

1,160 

1,059 

1,067 

2,250 

2,444 

1,489 

1,576 

1,276 

1,227 

1,833 

1,912 

1,921 

1,901 

1,302 

1,370 

1,443 

1,844 

1,228 

1,2 15 

2,018 

2,379 

1,941 

1,965 

1,680 

1,699 

1,139 

1,163 

1,675 

1,842 

1,336 

1,600 

1,163 

1,178 

1,225 

1,228 


32 

1.79 

39 

4.04 

140 

7.87 

— 7 

— .56 

127 

11.26 

62 

6.45 

12 

.90 

—52 

—2.41 

52 

2.30 

—12 

—1.09 

103 

7.79 

—34 

—1.97 

11 

.80 

92 

5.64 

62 

4.14 

46 

3.35 

133 

9.12 

25 

2.20 

8 

.76 

194 

8.62 

87 

5.84 

—49 

—3.84 

79 

4.31 

—20 

—1.04 

68 

5.22 

401 

27.79 

17 

1.38 

361 

17.89 

24 

1.24 

19 

1.13 

24 

2.11 

167 

9.97 

264 

19.76 

15 

1.29 

3 

.24 


Totals. 53,366 55,760 2,394 4.49 


EXCHANGE — 


Group No. 6 — 

Ashland. 

Chehalis . 

Coalinga . 

Colfax . 

Colton . 

El Centro. 

Escondido . 

Fullerton. 

Grants Pass. 

Grass Valley, Cal. 

Hollister . 

Klamath Falls.. . 

Lodi . 

Madera. 

Martinez . 

Merced. 

Mill Valley. 

Oroville, Cal.... 

Pasco . 

Porterville ... 

Raymond. 

Redding. 

Redondo . 

Redwood City. . . 

Roseburg. 

Salinas. 

San Anselmo. . . 

Santa Clara. 

Ventura. 

Woodland. 


Totals 



(500 stations 

up to 

1,000) 

809 

803 

— 6 

— .74 

876 

010 

73 

8.33 

641 

607 

—34 

—5.30 

648 

630 

—18 

—2.78 

621 

593 

—28 

—4.51 

635 

650 

15 

2.36 

509 

527 

18 

3.54 

831 

846 

15 

1.81 

737 

668 

—69 

—9.36 

558 

539 

—19 

—3.41 

513 

508 

— 5 

— .97 

892 

905 

13 

1.46 

850 

863 

13 

1.53 

513 

511 

— 2 

— .39 

580 

647 

67 

11.55 

738 

748 

10 

1.36 

528 

568 

40 

7.58 

710 

702 

— 8 

—1.13 

524 

555 

31 

5.92 

783 

763 

—20 

—2.55 

658 

740 

82 

12.46 

614 

592 

_22 

—3.58 

496 

523 

27 

5.44 

787 

827 

40 

5.08 

930 

922 

— 8 

— .86 

928 

961 

33 

3.56 

617 

699 

82 

13.29 

629 

634 

5 

.79 

716 

739 

23 

3.21 

968 

982 

14 

1.45 

1,839 

21,201 

362 

1.74 


Group No. 7— 

Areata . 

Auburn, Wash. . 

Auburn, Cal. 

Bend. 

Dayton, Wash... 

Dinuba . 

Fillmore . 

Fort Bragg. 

Hayward. 

Inglewood. 

Kent, Wash. 

La Jolla.... 

National City... 

Nevada City. 

Pittsburg. 

Placentia. 

Pomeroy . 

Ritzville . 

San Leandro. . . . 

Sausalito. 

Selma. 

Sonora. 

South Bend. 

S. San Francisco 

Sparks . 

Tillamook 
Ukiah. 


(300 

stations 

up 

to 500) 

431 

446 

15 

3.48 

305 

321 

16 

5.25 

500 

475 

—25 

—5.00 

443 

492 

49 

11.06 

448 

452 

4 

.89 

305 

318 

13 

4.46 

440 

446 

6 

1.36 

350 

363 

13 

3.71 

462 

492 

30 

6.49 

388 

404 

16 

4.12 

375 

381 

6 

1.60 

355 

382 

27 

7.61 

432 

434 

2 

.46 

369 

336 

—33 

—8.94 

294 

318 

24 

8.16 

393 

395 

2 

.51 

395 

391 

-1 

—1.01 

420 

364 

—56 

—13.33 

486 

495 

9 

1.84 

428 

438 

10 

2.34 

459 

476 

17 

3.70 

326 

327 

1 

.31 

361 

392 

31 

8.59 

351 

433 

82 

23.36 

325 

350 

25 

7.69 

318 

341 

23 

7.23 

490 

492 

2 

.41 


Totals. 10,649 10,954 


305 2.86 


Group No. 1. 
Group No. 2. 
Group No. 3. 
Group No. 4. 
Group No. 5. 
Group No. 6. 
Group No. 7. 


SUMMARY 


433,951 

57. 

26,917 

42,240 

53,366 

20,839 

10,649 


435,769 1,818 

60,639 3,309 

27,494 577 

43,558 1,318 

55,760 2,394 

21,201 362 

10,954 305 


.42 

5.77 

2.14 

3.12 

4.49 

1.74 

2.86 


Totals.645,292 655,375 10,083 1.56 


Total owned stations January 1, 1918. 

Total owned stations October 1, 1918. 

Actual gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918.. . 
Per cent gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918. 


669,470 

680,223 

10,753 

1.61 













































































































































OFFICIALS 

OF 

THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


GENERAL 


SCOTT, H. T., Chairman Board of Directors. 
McFARLAND, G. E., President. 

PILLSBURY, H. D., Vice President and General 
Attorney. 

NOWELL, J. C., General Manager. 

POWLEY, N. R., Rate Engineer. 

EATON, F. W., Secretary and Treasurer. 

PETTY, G. J., Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
MARGRAVE, C. E., Assistant Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer. 


PHELPS, F. C., General Auditor. 

CASASSA, C. S., Auditor of Disbursements. 
WELDON, C. H., Auditor of Receipts. 

HOEDEL, R. O., Chief Traveling Auditor. 
PILLSBURY, E. S., Chief Counsel. 

SHAW, J. T., Attorney. 

CARROLL, B. C., General Agent. 

HALL, C. J., Special Agent. 

HALSEY, T. V., Secretary Employees* Benefit Fund 
Committee. 


ENGINEERING 

BURKETT, C. W., Chief Engineer. I WISEMAN, D. E., Equipment Engineer. 

FLEAGER, C. E., Acting Plant Engineer. HALL, A. N., Appraisal Engineer. 

SENGER, G. H., Acting Engineer of Outside Plant. | WOLFE, R. E., Traffic Engineer. 

COBBY, E. V., Building Engineer. 


COMMERCIAL 


COOLIDGE, P. H., General Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent. 

MORRILL, C. P., Commercial Engineer. 

KEARNS, JNO., Superintendent of Collections. 

PHILLIPS, W. J., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Northern Division. 

HICKMAN, C. E., Division Co mm ercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Inland Division. 

GILKYSON, J. W., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Central Division. 

MASON, C. F., Division Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Southern Division. 

HALLIDAY, J. A., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Portland, Ore. 


McNALLY, F. L., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Seattle, Wash. 

VAN HOUTTE, C. P., District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Eugene, Ore. 

DELURY, T. F., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, San Francisco (Metropolitan District). 

SPRINGER, G. J., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, San Francisco (Coast District). 

NOBLE, J. P., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Sacramento, Cal. 

BAILEY, MAYNARD, District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Fresno, Cal. 

LYNCH, J. A., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLANT 


FULLERTON, D. P„ General Superintendent of 
Plant. 

BROMMAGE, W, H., Superintendent of Supplies. 

PATTON, W. R„ Supervisor of Long Lines. 

JOSLIN, R. T., Supervisor of Plant Operations. 

MOORE, W. D., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Northern Division. 

TINKHAM, H. J., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Inland Division. 

TEAGUE, W. T., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Central Division. 

ANDERSON, H. F., Division Superintendent of 
Plant, Southern Division. 

YOUNG, R. Z., Division Plant Engineer, Northern 
Division. 

SHEARER, H. A., Division Plant Engineer, Inland 
Division. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. N., Acting Division Plant En¬ 
gineer, Central Division. 

DIX, I. F., Division Plant Engineer, Southern Di¬ 
vision. 


LOWRIE, J. F., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Northern Division. 

COLE, O. R., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Central Division. 

IRISH, E. A., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Southern Division. 

DUNPHY, J. P., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Portland, Ore. 

CORNITIUS, M. W., District Superintendent of 
Plant, Seattle, Wash. 

McBIRNEY, H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH, F., District Superintendent of Plant, Sac¬ 
ramento, Cal. 

LONG, E. H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Oakland, Cal. 

DAVIES, J. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

PETTY, W. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRAFFIC 


DOWNS, J. P., General Superintendent of Traffic. 

PARKINSON, H. T., Traffic Engineer. 

REAGAN, F. J., Traffic Supervisor. 

CORCORAN, J. H., Division Superintendent of 
Traffic, Northern and Inland Divisions. 

SEDAM, M. D., Division Superintendent of Traffic, 
Southern Division. 

ALLSOPP, C. B., Acting Division Superintendent 
of Traffic, Central Division. 

BREENE, E. L., District Traffic Chief, Seattle 
District. 

VALLE, E. C., District Traffic Chief, Seattle Sub¬ 
urban and Everett Districts. 

MAY, G. E., District Traffic Chief, Portland Dis¬ 
trict. 

ANGELL, F. T., District Traffic Chief, Portland 
Suburban District. 

SHEA, F. H., District Traffic Chief, Spokane Dis¬ 
trict. 

BRIGGS, S. M., District Traffic Chief, Tacoma 
District. 

WEBER, L. K., District Traffic Chief, Walla Walla 
District. 

EWERS, B. F., District Traffic Chief, Eugene Dis¬ 
trict. 


COLE, O., Jr., District Traffic Chief, San Fran¬ 
cisco District. 

RUTLEDGE, H. E., District Traffic Chief, San 
Francisco Suburban District. 

CRAVENS, B. H., District Traffic Chief, Oakland 
District. 

SMITH, R. C., District Traffic Chief, Sacramento 
and Chico Districts. 

BLANCHARD, D. R., District Traffic Chief, Stock- 
ton District. 

PARTON, F. A., District Traffic Chief, San Jose 
District. 

RUNDEL, M. S., District Traffic Chief, Santa Rosa 
District. 

WHIPPLE, A. L., District Traffic Chief, Fresno 
District. 

RUSH, F. N., Acting District Traffic Chief, Los 
Angeles District. 

BOOTH, L. E., District Traffic Chief, Bakersfield 
and Los Angeles Suburban Districts. 

GRANT, P. M., District Traffic Chief, San Diego 
District. 

KELLAR, S., District Traffic Chief, Riverside and 
Santa Ana Districts. 


































